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For “The Friend.” 

The Roman Campagna. 
; (Continued from page 354.) 
Tn like manner the church leases to the Mercanti 
i Campagna the vast plains and valleys belong- 
g@ to its various convents and ecclesiastical cor- 
orations. He takes the land naked and supplies 
ols, cattle, laborers, in a word, every thing 
eeded for agriculture. But the church is suspi- 
ous, and adheres to the established order of 
ings. It will not allow pasture land to be broken 
0 into tillage and sown with grain, for fear that 
ie land may be thereby impoverished, and the 
nsequence is that the same ground is continually 
ibjected to the same treatment. Asa general 
w the arable land never goes to fallow grass; 
e pasture land is never broxen up by the plough. 
esides this, there is another great difficulty. By 
@ canonical law, leases of laud belonging to the 
urch are prohibited for a longer term than three 
tars. The tenant, if he could take the land on 
onger lease, would willingly lay out his capital 
improvements of every kind, which would in 
@ long run be advantageous to him and to his 
ndlords; but on a lease of only three years he 
nnot afford to lay out much money in this way; 
‘not only would his immediate profits be there- 
diminished, but his subsequent rent would be 
reased? Most of these ecclesiastical lands are 
thout the necessary barns and outhouses for the 
Stection of cattle or the storing of hay and grain. 
ese of course the tenant cannot afford to build 
‘a three years’ lease, and the good priests, penny 
se and pound foolish, absolutely refuse to do 
for him, on the ground that they must look 
for themselves and not for their successors. 
Ve have no children to ivherit from us,” they 
7, “ we are only a corporation of celibate priests. 
the profits feed us during our life time it will 
ce us; and after us, chaos.” * * * 
J . system like this is fatal to agriculture. It 
ike attempting to carry water from the fountain 
a leaky bucket. Nothing is done on large prin- 
les ; every thing is effected by temporary expe- 
ts and hand to mouth contrivances; no new 
ments are tried, but all drags on in the old 
. The priests are so stupidly wedded to their 
that it is impossible to change it, and so 
grant and bigoted in their doggedness, that 
are open to no reasoning and argument. If 
ints desire to open canals for irrigation 


g 8 dry season, the priests ory out that this 


is flying in the face of Providence, who sends all|of 1,862,500 die upon the grapes; and in default 
the rain that is needful; and if the harvest be|of payment by the vine-growers this heavy tax is 
ruined in consequence of their obstinacy, they|inflicted on the commune. The wool being short, 
look upon it as a penance which it would have|the shepherd shears into the skin. 


been irreligious to attempt to avoid. In the ten 


The taxes upon agricultural products are all 


years previous to 1855, from want of proper shelter|heavy. The tax on grain averages about 22 per 


on the Campagna, it is estimated that the loss of|cent. on its value. 


cattle was from twenty to forty per cent. 

Nothing can be ruder than the agricultural im- 
plements used by the Romans and Tuscans. The 
ploughshare is a triangular block of solid wood, 
pointed at the end, and generally, though not 
always, armed at the point with a sheathing of 
iron. To compare it with the antique plough as 
described by Virgil, would be an insult to the 
latter. In construction it is evidently more primi- 
tive and simple even than that of its antique pro- 
genitor. Two huge gray oxen, on whose yoke a 
heavy stone is hung to counteract its false strain 
and jerking leaps, slowly tug it along over the 
soft loam, the surface of which it merely scratches, 
while the ploughman, heated and dripping with 
perspiration, hangs all his weight on the tail, and 
is knocked here and there sideways, and springs 
into the air constantly by its awkward and jerking 
plunges when in meets a root or stone. Slow 
enough is the progress of the plough, and poor 
enough the result. One horse with a good Ameri- 
can plough would do more and better work in an 
hour, than this will do in three. As for a subsoil 
plough, the Roman agriculturists know as much 
about it as they do of the implements used in the 
planet Jupiter. All their tools are equally bad. 
Their spade is a triangular block of iron, with a 
long straight pole set into it without a handle, 
with which they can make little entrance into the 
ground. For all deep digging they employ a 
heavy mattock, shaped like a large blunt adze, 
which they use like a pick, wasting three-quarters 
of their force and their time in raising it over 
their head. It is melancholy and ludicrous to see 
them toiling with these wretched and inefficient 
implements, when they might save so much time, 
money and strength by the use of tools which are 
universal in America. But in Rome there is no 
knowledge in respect of agriculture and no desire 
for improvement ; nor do I believe there is a single 
utensil employed, even on the farms of gentlemen, 
that would not be jeered at by the most ignorant 
American laborer. As for sowing, and reaping, 
and mowing machines, the knowledge of their 
existence has never penetrated into the Papal 
States—agriculture has made no progress there 
since the days of the Georgics. The same usages, 
the same superstitions, the same implements still 
exist. * “ y 

The principal products of the Campagna are 
hemp, grain, oil, wine, silk, and cattle. The 
vineyards are cultivated with care, but the crop 
is doubtful and the wine ill-made, and in the best 
seasons the returns are inadequate. Within the 
last few years, the grape malady has been felt 
very severely, and many a small vine-grower has 
been utterly ruined. But behold how this pater- 
nal government cares for its children! While 
the people are groaning under this misfortune, 
Cardinal Antonelli seizes the occasion to lay a tax 


Every thing grown upon the 
land pays an export duty of 22 per cent., and an 
import duty of 16 per cent. Cattle also are taxed 
from 20 to 30 per cent. on their value, and another 
heavy tax is exacted when they are driven to 
market. Horses also pay 5 per cent. of their cost 
every time they are sold, and beside this a regular 
tax of half a scuda a month, (about 50 cts.) is 
exacted upon all horses kept in the city. 

Strange as it may seem, though nearly one- 
third of the population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, yet the government steadily discourages 
agriculture. By monopolies, exclusive privileges, 
heavy taxation, short leases, and dogged opposi- 
tion to all improvements, it oppresses the farmer 
and peasant, and by the reaction of this oppres- 
sion, injures itself. But it is upon the poor that 
this unwise policy lays the heaviest weights. 
Were a stimulus given to agriculture, were the 
lands of the Campagna under full cultivation, 
wages would rise, the people would begin to pros- 
per and grow rich, the products of the country 
increase, and the state be lifted at once out of 
debt. But could the influence of the priest make 
head against the education and prosperity of the 
people? hat with the priests is the vital ques- 
tion. 

One of the most striking features of the Cam- 
pagna is the herds of cattle which are bred there 
and roam over its hills and valleys. The oxen 
are estimated to number about 150,000, and mag- 
nificent. beasts they are, with their soft, grayish- 
white skins, that, when well cared for, shine like 
silk, their enormous spreading horns, measuring 
five and six feet in width, and their large soft 
eyes. They are as docile and obedient as they are 
majestic and powerful; and adorned with scarlet 
ribbons or bands, as they slowly drag along the 
heavy wains, no oue could fail to notice them for 
their beauty. The peasants are very proud of 
them, and treat them with the utmost kindness. 

Buffaloes may also be seen in herds, here and 
there. These beasts are still more powerful than 
the oxen, and are used to do all the hardest work. 
With their brutal low heads and turned up snouts, 
their short ‘angled legs, wiry coats of shaggy hair, 
and rugged semicircular horns, they present a 
very savage aspect; but, though sulky, they sub- 
mit to training, are very sagacious, and will drag 
enormous loads. Their eye is strangely melan- 
choly and pathetic, and has the look of a creature 
which mourns over its unhappy lot, and sorrows 
.t its own ugliness. But though ugly, they are 
eminently picturesque ; and tugging along through 
the hoof-deep sand of the coast, their rude carts 
laden with marble, travertine or stone, under tall 
stone-pines that lean back from the constant strain 
of sea gales—or wallowing up to their belly 
through the grass of the Pontine marshes—they 
form a very striking feature in the landscape. In 
these marshes they are used at certain seasons to 
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clear the canals of the reeds, flags, and aquatic 
plants with which the summer has choked the 
stream. Driven into the water, and urged by 
drivers on either bank, who goad them with long 
poles, they stumble through the weeds, tearing 
them up with their breasts and hoofs, and some- 
times, with only their head and snout above water, 
they snort along, blowing like hippopotamuses, 
and dragging with them tangled masses of grass 
that cling around their horns and’ broad blavk 
noses. But though generally under covtrol, their 
original savagery will sometimes break out under 
great irritation, and they will attack their drivers 
and trample them to death if they can get at them. 
All along the outer walls of Rome, at regular in- 
tervals, little pens are railed off with strong beams, 
to affoid refuge to any pedestrians in case they 
may chance to meet a drove of buffaloes or of oxen. 

The flocks of sheep on the Campagna are esti- 
mated to amount to some 600,000. They are 
tended by shepherds, who, in their pointed hats, 


pain so that I had been for some time obliged to 
keep my room from frequent attacks of neuralgia, 
indeed I was seldom free from it, and suffered 
nearly all the time from spinal trouble. It seemed 
for some days when first taken, that the slender 
thread which held me to this life was about to be 
severed; I could see no way before me, though, 
whether I should be restored again or not, but I 
felt such perfect confidence that the Heavenly 
Father ‘doeth all things well,’ and in his own 
good time, and that all I could do was only to rest 
in the quiet, and trust in Him and in his mercy. 
Oh! the sweetness I sometimes had in this feel- 
ing; then again I was so buffeted and tempted by 
the unwearied enemy, that I was ready to believe 
I was not ‘a child of God’—that I had not re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption whereby I could call 
Him, Abba, Father. Oh! the cries and the 
desires of my poor soul sometimes. But may I 
never forget the Lord’s goodness to me! how He 
was pleased to give me precious promises when 


adorned with gay cords and tassels, or the eye of|greatly tried and distressed in every way, bodily 


a peacock’s feather—their short jacket of undress- 
ed sheep’s wool—their red waistcoats patched and 
faded—their breeches of goat’s skin with the long 
shaggy hair hanging from theni—their skin san- 
dals and cioci, laced over cloth under-leggins, 
which serve instead of stockings, are the modern 
type of old Pan. At their side they carry a yellow 
g:urd of water, and in their pocket is stuffed a 
wedge of black bread and a few onious to lunch 
upon. All day long, leaning upon their poles, 
which they plant diagonally before them, and 
spreading out their Jegs so as to form a tripod, 
they stand watching the herds, or gazing vacantly 
into the afr, or going fast asleep. A great white 
dog of the St. Bernard breed, always accompanies 
them. He isasintelligent as his master, thorough- 
ly knows his business, and does all the active duty; 
keeping guard over the sheep, driving them here 
and there, preventing them from straying, and 
directing them in all their courses, So savage are 
these dogs, that it is always well to be armed with 
a good stick in one’s excursions off the main road 
into the heart of the Campagna; for in case the 
shepherd be out of the way, or asleep, they will 
instantly attack any one who approaches near the 
flock. The sheep follow after the shepherd, and 
are not driven before him; and at night fall, after 
his dog has gathered them all together, he leads 
them to their fold. It is a picturesque sight to 
see them then, all flocking along over the Cam- 
pagna, with the shepherd marching gravely at 
their head. The fold, which is movable, and 
pitched now in one spot and now in another, is 
made of a network of twine, stretched upon stakes 
planted -at equal distances in the ground, and 
about three feet in height. It is the same sheep- 
fold as that which was used in Ceesar’s time. 
(To be continued.) 
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For ¥ The Friend.” 
Memoranda from the Port-folio of Elizabeth Bacon. 
(Concluded from page 388.) 

Tenth mo. 0th, 1864. “ This last severe attack 
of suffering came on in the night of the 19th of 
Ist mo. 1864, with violent neuralgia of the heart, 
and all the left side of my body and limbs was so 
much affected that it seemed as if I should be en- 
tirely deprived of the use of myself, the spine 
having become increasingly worse, so that for 
many weeks I could not get up to have my bed 
made, or scarcely be raised from my pillows. But 
I was favored to feel that it was all according to 
Divine disposal, and I do not know that there was 
any cause of mine to which I could attribute the 
return of suffering. The coldness of the winter 
season seemed to have great effect on me, causing 


and spiritually. 

“© When I had been sick about a month, as I 
was lying alone one night after all had retired to 
rest, my mind being much drawn to reflect on 
death, and a friend of ours (who at that time was 
lying at the point of death, she died early the 
following morning,) was brought so before me, in 
connection with myself thinking, should we in- 
deed be called near together to our Heavenly 
home? or should I be left? these lines * Thou 
must live to face the world, I am not sent fo 
thee,’ were presented so forcibly to my mind, 
with such a feeling of awe that I trembled, and 
felt great fear come over me, that I could scarcely 
become composed for sleep any more that night 
Oh! I thought, how can I ever bear to return to 
the world, and have wy health again, for I shall 
surely forget my favors if I do. Butafter a time 
my mind became calm and settled, without any 
assurance of precious promises, but a calmness 
and confidence seemed to rest with me, that I was 
in the hands of a faithful Creator, who can give. 
and who can take as He sees best. Although | 
was tempted not to listen to that sentence sv 
powerfully impressed upon my feclings, and yet 
[ could not see, my eyes seemed so closed to every 
thing regarding the future; still I believe it was 
a Divine opening upon my spirit, and that it was 
for my instruction, to teach me to live by faith 
and not by sight. To teach me that a closer and 
more intimate communion with the Holy Spirit 
was what was required of me in sickness or ip 
health, and that by it alone was the only way tu 
grow in faithfulness to Him, who is just and true 
in all His ways. It is now about ten months 
since, and my health is much better than I would 
have thought it ever could be, but with Him with 
whom we have to do, nothing is impossible. Oh ! 
that I may live to His praise and glory while my 
day’s are lengthened out, is the earnest petition 
of my soul.” , 

11th mo. 7th. “ Just recovering from another 
gentle stroke of a kind Providence’s merciful 
finger. I would far rather be remembered by 
these seasons of suffering, than in the enjoyment 
of health, if it may only be exercised unto His 
glory. ‘Look unto me all ye ends of the earth 
and be ye saved.’ ”’ 

12th mo. 1st. ‘Just entered the last month of 
the old year, and what changes have taken place 
in many and various ways. Our dear friend and 
mother, H. Morgan, is now so low that the family 
are all with her looking for the’ final close at any 
time. Qh! how we shall miss her, but our loss I 
doubt not will be her eternal gain. Brother and 
sister left us on Seventh-day to go and remain 


with her, and perform the last acts of filial affec 
tion to their mother. How often has it impressec 
my mind since they left us ‘ God’s ways are no 
our ways,’ feeling as though all our earthly tie 
are held in the hand of Him who has a right t 
give and take away as His wisdom sees best. Oh 
that my own heart may be more wholly devote 
to Him, whose we are.”’ 
2d. “‘ Dear H. M. passed peacefully away thi 
morning, after several months of great suffering 
Yes! I doubt not her end was peace. Now if . 
may but b2 so blessed as to join her when don 
with time, in singing praises to that gloriou 
Lamb who was slain for us. Oh! what a merc. 

it will be.” 
4th. ‘‘ Weaknesses abound with me on ever 
side, poor worm of the dust. But unto Him wh 
knoweth our frame and remembereth we are bu 
dust, I look for help. He only can enable us t 
keep near Him in every hour of trial and tempte 

tion.” _ 

1st. mo. 9th, 1865: , 

“+ Let love through all your actions run, 
Let all your words be mild, 
Live like God’s well beloved Son, 
That just and holy child,’ 


These lines ran through my mind this morn as 
awoke, as a watchword for the begining of anothe 
year to me. This day I enter my 35th year, ani 
oh! may I be enabled to live and walk more ci 
cumspectly, more watchful in every thing, is th 
earnest longing of my heart.” 

8th mo. 22th. “On the eve of the 6th I we 
down stairs to take my supper with the famil 
the first time I have enjoyed a favor of that kin 
for about twenty months. How nice to be ab 
to wait upon myself more! I desire a gratef 
heart for these unnumbered favors.” In th 
memorandum, after speaking of a little child 
the family, she adds these pertinent remarks 
‘May he grow up one of those of “the Lord 
right-hand planting,” and be made a blessing 
us! And may we be taught by the Heaven 
teacher, the way to instruct and guide him ! B 
first let us ask to be enabled to see ourselves: 
we really are, and seek of Him who knows wh 
we have need of, and the way most effectual 
bring us to himself, for His help and strength 
‘nable us to overcome the fallen nature of our oy 
hearts ; then shall we be better fitted for couns 
lors and protectors of such as are placed und 
our gare. It seems to me that in the present d 
we cannot be too careful in watching over the 
precious little ones.” » F 

For the remainder of her life, a period of abe 
eleven months, Elizabeth Bacon does not app 
to have left any written account of her religia 
exercises, but it was evident to those who bh 
interviews with her that a lively travail was maj 
tained that she might be prepared for her la 
end; and she manifested a deep interest in 
welfare of our religious Society, and of individu 
both members with Friends and others, that t 
might be concerned above all other considerati 
to seek for the everlasting welfare of their | 
mortal souls. She several times during the 
year, wrote letters of encouragement or exhe 
tion as she felt her mind drawn to it, and we tt 
in these, as in some other things, has left a 
cious evidence behind her, that love to | 
Heavenly Father, and love to her fellow crea 
was the clothing of her spirit. Those who ki 
her, as well as those who witnessed her peace 
quietness on a dying bed, are comforted in 
belief that through mercy and redeeming 
she had experienced her sins to go beforehia 
judgment, and that her end was peace. She 
in the 7th mo. 1866, in the 36th year of he 
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For “The Friend.” Jig forced further down into the water than it would 


be were it free from restraint, and at liberty to 
float according to the properties acquired by con- 
gelation. The, moment that more than seven- 
eighths of its front are below the water line, the 
glacier will, like an apple pressed down by the 
hand in a pail of water, have a tendency to rise, 
until it assumes its natural equilibrium. Now it 
will be remembered that the glacier is a long 
stream of ice, many miles in extent, and, although 
the end may have this tendency to rise, yet it is, 
for_a time, held down firmly by the continuity of 
the whole mass. At length, however, as the end 
of the glacier buries itself more and more in the 
water, the tendency to rise becomes stronger and 
stronger, and finally the force thus generated is 
sufficient to break off a fragment, which, once free, 
is buoyed up to the level that is natural to it. 
This fragment may be a solid cube half a mile 
through, or even of much greater dimensions. 
The disruption is attended with a great disturb- 
ance of the waters, and with violent sounds which 
may be heard for many miles; but floating now 
free in the water, the oscillations which the sud- 
den change imparted to it gradually subside; and 
after acquiring its natural equilibrium, the crystal 
mass drifts slowly out to sea with the current, and 
is called an Iceberg. 

“And thus the glacier has fulfilled its part in 
the great law of circulation and change. The 
dew-drop distilled upon the tropic palm-leaf, 
falling to the earth, has reappeared in the gurgling 
spring of the primeval forest, has flowo with the 
rivulet to the river, and with the river to the 
ocean ; has then vanished into the air, and wafted 
northward by the unseen wind, has fallen as a 
downy snow-flake upon the lofty mountain, where, 
penetrated by a solar ray, it has become again a 
little globule of water, aod the chilly wind, fol- 
lowing the sun, has converted this globule into a 
erystal ; and the crystal takes up its wandering 
course again, seeking the ocean. 

The glacier by which I had ascended to the 
mer de glace, furnishes a fine illustration of growth 
and movement as I have described it. Coming 
down from the mer de glace in a steadily flowing 
stream, it has at length filled up the entire valley 
in which it rests, for a distance of ten miles; and 
its terminal face, which is one mile across, is now 
two miles from the sea. The angles and measure- 
wents of October, 1860, were repeated in July, 
1861, and the result showed the rate of pregress 
of the glacier to be upwards of one hundred feet 
annually. It will thus be seen that more than a 
ventury will elapse before the front of the glacier 
arrives at the sea; and since six miles must be 
travelled over before it reaches deep water, at 
least five hundred years will transpire before it 
discharges an iceberg of any considerable magni- 
tude.” 


_ Glaciers. 

In a recent account published by Dr. Hayes, 
f his second visit to the polar regions, there is a 
escription of some of the glaciers of Greenland, 
om which the following is condensed. _ 

“ A glacier is in effect but a flowing stream of 
ozen water; and the river systems ot the tem- 
erate and equatorial zones become the glacier 
stems of the arctic and antarctic. A part of 
je snow which falls on the mountains is converted 
to ice, and this ice, strange though it seems, is 
ovable. There is a multitude of facts which 
ould seem to necessitate the belief that the sub. 
ance of glaciers enjoys a kind of ductility, which 
rmits it to mould itself to the locality which it 
cupies, to grow thin, to swell and to varrow 
self like a soft paste. A great frozen flood is 
uring down the east and west slopes of .the 
reenland continent ; and what is gained in height 
rone year’s freezing is lost by the downward 
yw of the mobile mass. a 
“This movement is not embarrassed by any 
stacle. The lower chains of hills do not arrest 

for it moulds itself to their form, sweeps 
rough every opening between them, or overtups 
em.- Valleys do not interfere with its onward 
rch, for the frozen stream enters them, and 
vels them with the highest hills. It heeds not 
precipice, for it leaps over it into the plain 
ow,—a giant, frozen waterfall. Wioter and 
mer are to it alike the same. It moves ever 
ward in its irresistible career,—a vast, frozen 
e swelling to the ocean. It pours through every 
let of the coast ranges, down every ravine and 
ley, overriding every impediment, grinding 
crushing over the rocks; and at length it 
es upon the sea. But here it does not stop. 
shing back the water, it makes its own coast 
; ang moving still onward, accommodating 
If to every inequality of the bed of the sea, as 
had before done to the surface of the land, 
ing up the wide bay or fiord, expanding where 
xpands, narrowing where it narrows, swallow- 
up the islands in its slow and steady course, 
nally reaches many miles beyond the original 
re-line. 
hen, long ages ago, after pouring over the 
ing land, it finally reached the coast and looked 
n the bay which it was ultimately to fill up, 
face was many hundreds of feet high. Gradu- 

it sank below the line of waters as it moved 
jward, and finally its front has almost wholly 
ppeared. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned that a 
k of fresh-water ice floating in sea water, rises 
ve the surface to the extent of one-eighth of 
weight and bulk, while seven-eighths of it are 

w the surface. The cause of this is too well 
‘wo to need more than a passing explanation. 
ty school-boy is aware that water, in the act 
reezing, expands, and that in the crystal con- 
n fresh water occupies about one-tenth more 
e than when in a fluid state; and hence, when 
floats in the fresh water from which it was 
ed, one tenth of it is exposed above, while 
remaining nine tenths are beneath the surface. 
en this same fresh water ice (which it will be 
embered is the composition of the glacier) is 
wn into the sea, the proportion of that above 
at below being changed from one and nine to 
and seven, is due to the greater density of the 
water, caused by the salt which it holds in 
tion. 

Now it will be obvious that, as the glacier 
ues to press further and further into the sea, 
batural equilibrium of the ice must ultimately ers, 0 ‘ 
disturbed,—that is, the end of the glacier |it also ; viz., that because Christ died a sacrifive 


eee 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
How to Avoid a Shoal. 

So far only as men come by faith, repentance 
and amendment, to be Christ’s, Christ is theirs, 
and as he has an interest in their hearts, they 
have an interest in his love and salvation: that 
is, so far as they are obedient to his grace, and 
take up his cross, and follow him in the ways of 
meekness, holiness and self-denial, so far they 
have an interest in Christ, and no farther. And 
here there is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus, because such walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit; for we have seen a 
shoal or sand here, upon which we fear many 
thousands have split, and which we desire to 


avoid, and are earnest that others may beware of| which when rendered impervious to water by a 


for the sins of| the whole world, by which he put 
mankind into a capacity of salvation, and has 
given every one a talent of grace to work it out 
by; they presume upon that sacrifice, and sin on, 
without a thorough repentance, reformation and 
conversion to God, not dying with’ Christ in the 
world, but living in it, according to the lusts and 
spirit of it. Such as these may be assured, that 
where Christ is gone they shall never come; for 
says the blessed Apostle, God sent his Son to 
bless us, by turning every one of us from the evil 
of our way. So that the contrite, humble, meek, 
and self-denying people, are those that have the 
true and fall benefit of Christ’s coming, sufferings 
and mediation, and of all those holy ends for 
which God his father anointed and gave Him to 
the world, viz., to be the Way, Truth and Life, 
Light, Leader and Saviour, to be a King, Priest, 
Prophet, Sacrifice, Sanctifier and Mediator ; being 
sensibly felt of all such to reign over their hearts, 
to teach them God’s royal law, to give them saving 
knowledge, and to mediate, atone for, sanctify 
and justify them in the sight of God his Father, 
for ever.— William Penn. 
Applications of Paper. 

The uses of compressed vegetable pulp, or arti- 
ficial wood, already very numerous, are multiply- 
ing. Among its good qualities, its low conduc- 
tivity is important and but imperfectly appreciated. 
Many have seen, and verified by experiment, the 
statement that the warmest kind of bed comforter - 
can be made by basting old newspapers together. 
Something in this line might be made a valuable 
new article of manufacture. Cisterns and water 
pipes of prepared paper, with a sufficient ingre- 
dient or else coating of insoluble substance, have 
been brought into use in England, for their re- 
markable resistance to the penetration of frost; or 
more accurately, their remarkable retention of the 
heat of their contents. It is stated that at the 
Albion Works, England, there was in the open 
yard a large brick tank containing several tuns of 
water, the ice in which was several inches thick 
during the severe cold of the past winter. By 
the side of this was another tank, made of paper 
boards, the water in which was not the least frozen. 
Some iron pipes which supplied water to the boiler 
of the engine house from a large cistern burst in 
several places from the freezing of the water which 
they contained. Some paper pipes, on the other 
band, filled with water, and which had been ex- 
posed to the snow on the ground, kept the water 
from freezing. In a model house or hut, made of . 
paper, some water in open bowls and pails did not 
freeze, though outside the building there were 
large masses of ice. The manufacture of paper 
pails has been initiated in this country, and we 
see no reason why they should not make a superior 
article. Sugar molds are now made of paper, by 
the same parties (American Papier Mache Co., 
Green Point, L. I.) and Messrs. Havemeyer & 
Elder, the noted sugar refiners, speak in the 
highest terms of a lot of 4000 of these molds 
which they have used for a year, preferring them 
to iron.. An all-paper hat is coming into market, 
as we hear. Paper substitutes for starched linen 
are in common use, but what shall we say to. paper 
shirts, drawers and hose, for which a patent has 
been taken out? 

Among other uses, paper is now employed to 
some extent as a substitute for leather, and a 
patent has lately been obtained for machinery 
belting made of this material. A boat maker, of 
Troy, has recently constructed a paper boat thirty 
feet long, which weighs but forty pounds; and 


coating of oil and certain compounds, is said to 
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be more durable than a wooden one. Such a boat, 
it is claimed, is capable of withstanding rougher 
usage, is more easily mended when injured, and 
is cheaper than one of ordinary structure; besides 
requiring no caulking or pitching. Paper in the 
form of stiff and thick pasteboards, suitably pre- 
pared and coated, has also been proposed as a 
substitute for the weatherboarding of houses. 


oe 
For **The Friend.” 


Gather up the Fragments, 
PRAYER. 

“« Praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance,’ &c., is the impressive language of 
the Apostle to the Ephesians on this deeply in- 
teresting subject. We have feared that there was 
too little attention in some to the force of this 
scriptural precept, being too self-sufficient or too 
self-active,—like to touching the ark unbidden, 
or at least like to stirring up the Beloved before 
He please—in one of the most solemn and like- 
wise indispensable christian duties which we can 
be engaged in A duty, at the same time, which 
no one can do for themselves, or without the im- 
mediate help and unction of the Holy Spirit. 
For, saith the same apostle, ‘ Not that we are 


ance: ‘‘ Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” And again: “ Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.’ Agreeably to which true prayer must pro- 
ceed from the beart: and that heart contrited and 
self-abased under a sense of its own natural cor. 
ruption and vileness. Otherwise we would not be 
willing to bring our deeds to the light, or to be 
searched : “* For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest that they are wrought in God. 
For all things that are reproved, are made mani- 
fest by the light: for whatsoever doth make mani- 
fest is light.’ When the heart is thus opened in 
prayer tu receive Christ Jesus, with His discover- 
ing, reproving, searching light and grace, how 
does He come into His prepared temple, and cast- 
ing out those things which His holy testimony is 
against, doth more and more set up His kingdom 
of righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; so that the poor suppliant is abundantly 
convinced that his or her prayer, so far from re- 
turning void into the bosom, has, through the 


sufficient of ourselves to think anything, as of|sufliciency of His grace, who alone can prepare 


ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God.’ And 
again: “The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

Now, than this, what can be more conclusive, 
first, that no supplication can be made without 
the Spirit’s prompting and guidance; unto which 
also, we are to watch with all perseverance. And 
secondly, because that we have no might nor 
power of our own—our entire sufficiency being of 
Him, the Emmanuel, without whom, the lip of 
Truth itself declares, we ‘can do nothing.” 
Then what will all our forced offerings, like to 
those of unstable Saul, do for us? Or what will 
all our formal prayers avail in His sight who 
looketh on the heurt, and who is of purer ways 
than to accept any cffering or sacrifice save that 
of His own preparing; begotten in, and proceed- 
ing from a spirit broken and contrite before Him 
under a truly humiliating sense of its sinfulness, 
unworthiness, and nothingness, and of His om- 
niscience, almightiness, and likewise tender com- 
passion to help, to heal, and to deliver. We have 
thought this was exemplified in the following 
experience of one who, for seventy years, boast: 
ingly said his pharisaical prayers, without perhaps 
once, during that time, having truly and_peni- 
tently and savingly poured out his soul in living 
aspirations before the Lord. “A poor old man 
had, when a child of three years of age, been 
taught by bis mother to repeat a prayer every 
night, which he did ’till he was seventy-three 
years old; and not a little proud was he to say 
that he had not omitted saying his prayers every 
night for seventy years! At this advanced age, 
it pleased God to afflict him severely: he was led 
by the Holy Spirit to see that he was a poor sin- 
ner, who had been living in the form of godliness, 
but had never felt cts power. He was enabled to 
spend the last few years of his life in humble de- 
pendence on the grace of Christ; and when he 
referred to himself, he would often add, ‘I am 
the old man who said his prayers for seventy years, 
and yet all that time never prayed at all.’” 

The prayer acceptable to our Father in heaven 
must be, what the Psalmist describes as “that 
which goeth not out of feigned lips.” And he 
has left us an example of this kind of prayer in 
the moving entreaty of his own inspired utter- 


the altar—the heart—and who createth the fruit 
of the lips, ‘‘in an acceptable time’’ entered into 
the ear of a God-hearing, and a God-answering 
prayer. This is the supplication that, as incense, 
ascendeth before the Lord; and in such a heart, 
—broken, and contrited, and brought low, but 
proportionably near unto Him, and clothed in the 
lovely garment of sweet humility—it is His delight 
to dwell. ‘For thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name i. 
Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.”” And in reference 
to the same, with some enlargement as to qualifi- 
cation for religious labor, saith the Psalmist : “‘O 
Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall 
show forth thy praise. For thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it: thou delightest not 
in burat-offering. The sacrifices of God area 
broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” 

From such a heart—whose dependence is upon 
the Lord alone for all its fresh springs and spiritual 
supplies—a heart enamoured with the Pisgah 
view of. 

“ Those celestial climes, 

Compared with which created glories sink,” 
—prayer flows as streams from their fountain ; 
till, in the language of the Apostle, it can even 
“rejoice evermore, and pray without ceasing.” 
Not that we are to be continually offering ‘ the 
calves of our lips,’’ but rather like to the Jewish 
burnt offerings : though they were not all the time 
required to be sacrificing, yet the fire was ever to 
be kept burning, and not to go out upon the altar. 
We believe such, whose hearts are kept chaste to 
their holy Refiner, will be enabled to draw nearer 
and nearer to the God of all grace and of all com- 
fort; who will not only make them joyful in the 
house of prayer, but also more and more fruitful 
in the field of heavenly offering. 


We conclude with an extract on the subject of| Himself. 


prayer fromthe memoranda of John Barclay. It 
was step by step that he was brought off from the 


formal repetition of words, in the practice of|or inclination would lead and teach, but the 


which he was educated, ’till through the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost upon his willing and obedient 
soul, true prayer in and by the true spirit was 
raised in bis heart, and he taught, by all the 


varied dispensations of the Forming Hand upc 
him where, and when, and how to meet with, 
pray unto, and to praise the Lord. He thi 
writes: ‘The Lord ever hears and answers tl 
prayers which he hath put into the hearts of tho 
that desire to fear him. As far as I can recollec 
those daily formal repetitions of words, in tl 
practice of which I was brought up, were bi 
seldom accompanied with that which is the essen: 
of true prayer, viz., a reverential breathing uo 
the Lord, and a longing of the soul after tho 
things that we need. There were times too, 
which my soul did ardently crave the attainme 
of best things ; but then my prayers being confin 
to certain times and certain words, and I bei: 
taught this restricted notion of the act, it did n 
allow of the springing forth of those secret desir 
which the Lord raised in my heart ; so that the 
seasons wherein true prayer was begotten by Hii 
who teaches when and how to pray, were n 
rightly availed of or profited by. 
I remember that after I refrained from repee 
ing these forms of prayer, which were taught no 
in my childhoud, I was much in the habit 
kneeling down and repeating extempore praye! 
by dint of my natural abilities : this 1 did for son 
little time with great fervor of youth and el 
quence, even sometimes aloud, both morning ar 
evening; until the Lord opened my eyes in th 
respect, and gave me clearly to see that these a 
tempts in my own will, way, and time, were b 
sparks kindled about me, and which availed not 
ing with Him, whose own sacrifices (of his ov 
preparing and kindling) were alone acceptabl 
Thus in obedience, I was made willing to | 
silent and seek the Lord; who is nigh at han 
and dwells in the hearts of his people, and is n 
far from any one of us, if we look for and un 
Him. This silence of all the creaturely reasonit 
powers was very hard to something in nfe, whi 
would be judgivg and questioning,—very unme 
ing did it appear; yet durst I not forbear to me 
with my Lord and Master, or to strive to m 
with him, day by day, and oftener than the da 
and frequently crying in the depth and sincer 
of my heart unto Him, that he would be pleas 
to show me the way to call upon him aright, a 
what to pray for. I was often in tears and | 
down my head in grief upon my pillow, fearin 
should never be made sensible of true prayer, at 
partake of the privilege of ‘praying always 
The Lord did not long leave me without bis ble: 
ing, his blessed countenance, and presence @ 
comfort; no,—he showered at times of his mo 
ful goodness into my poor heart, and kindled su 
love towards Himself, such earnest breathit 
after the further arising, the glorious spreadit 
and increasing exaltation of His name, and pow 
and truth, as enabled me truly to praise and bl 
His holy name, engaged me still more to ele 
unto, obey, and follow Him in whatsoever 
might require. My soul was also filled with liv 
warmth of love and charity towards his creati 
man, whom he created in his image; with gt 
pity also towards such as had deviated from 
path, in which He would have had them to 
and who had thus turned away from the Li 
their leader; an unspeakably sweet feeling of 
lowship and sympathy arose in me towards ti 
in whom the Lord had excited a love or desir 
Thus was true prayer in and by 
true Spirit, in measure raised in my heart, 
according to the way or time which wan’s wii 


contrary; for even to this time, I am oftet 
situated, as not to have any words for]ong sea 
together to utter, either audibly or in my he 
and still more often am in dryness, distress, 
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Lord.” 


THE CROWDED STREET. 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


Selected. 


How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass to toil, to strife, to rest— 

To balls in which the feast is spread— 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to hanpy homes repair, 
_ Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


nd some who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
here one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


outh, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
oest thou to build an early name, 

Or early: in the task to die? 


een son of trade, with eager brow! 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

by golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


ach where his tasks or pleasures call, 

_ They pass, and heed each other not, 
here is who heeds, and holds them all 

In his large love and boundless thought. 


hese struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
re eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
Bryant. 


Selected. 


~~ + 


FORTITUDE. 


‘aint not, poor traveller, though thy way 
Be rough, like that thy Saviour trod; 
‘hough cold and stormy lowers the day, 

This path of suffering leads to God. 


ay, sink not; though from every limb 
| Are starting drops of toil and pain; 
hou dost but share the lot of Him 

_ With whom his followers are to reign. 


hy friends are gone, and thou, alone, 
Must bear the sorrows that assail; 
ook.upward to the eternal throne, 

_ And know a Fricnd who cannot fail. 


sear firmly; yet a few more days, 

| And thy hard trial will be past; 
‘hen wrapt in glory’s opening blaze, 
Thy feet will rest on heaven at last. 


bristian! thy Friend, thy Master prayed, 
When dread and anguish shook his frame ; 
hen met his sufferings undismayed; 

Wilt thou not strive to do the same? 


1 think’st thou that his Father's love 
|Shone round him then with fainter rays 
an now, when throned all height above, 
'Unceasing voices hymn his praise ? 


, sufferer! calmly meet the woes 
‘Which God’s own mercy bids thee bear; 
en rising as thy Saviour rose, 
Go! his eternal victory share. 
_ © —__—_++—_~ 


rahe 
to dwell in the littlencss, in the lowliness ; 


arent desolation : yet through all I can praise 


, the best light in which we can view true 
and virtues, and in which they are set off 
3 best advantage, is the sombre shade of 
So that it seems to me best for each 


bearing in mind whence we are, even from 
t, and whither we shall return, even to the 


For “The Friend.” 
Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the 

Institute of Colored Youth. 

The Managers Report :—That the whole num- 
ber of pupils now enrolled in the Institute is 191. 
of whom 80 are boys, and 111 girls, distributed 
as follows :— 


In the Boys’ High School, 40 
“ Girls’ 78 
118 

In the Boys’ Preparatory School, 40 
“ Girls’ “ 6“ 33 
73 


The average daily attendance during the year 
has been— 


In the Boys’ High School, 36.21 
ote? Giris’ a : , 71.57 
«¢ Boys’ Preparatory School, 33 00 
eM Girls’ ts bine bt 29.20 


Total, ’ : ee 160.89 

During the year, 12 pupils have been admitted 
into the Boys’ High School, all of whom came 
from the preparatory department ; into the Girls’ 
High School, 27 were admitted, of whom 11 were 
from the preparatory department, 9 from the Ohio 
Street (public) School, and 7 from the Adelphi 
School, under care of an association of Friends in 
this city. 

The number enrolled in the Boys’ High School 
is exactly the same now as at the date of our last 
annual report; in the Girls’ High School, two 
less. Many who consider the capacity of our 
present rooms—which were entered only about 
two months prior to date of last report—will doubt- 
less be somewhat surprised at this exhibit; but we 
believe it is justly accounted for mainly by in- 
creased care in testing the scholarship of pupils 
applying for admission, and that the slight decline 
in numbers is more than compensated by increas- 
ed punctuality and diligence on tueir part. 

The rolls of the Preparatory Schools, on the 
other hand, both show a material increase. 

The charge for tuition continues to be paid 
cheerfully and promptly by nearly all— and 
though very small ($5 per annum to pupils in the 
Preparatory, and $10 to those in the High 
Schools,) will, be believe, tend to increase their 
appreciation of the privileges they enjoy at the 
Institute, and materially assist the managers in 
giving proper compensation to the teachers. This, 
in turn, will enable us to command the services 
of those best qualified for such positions, increase 
the appreciation of a liberal education by our 
colored population generally, and their respect for 
the office of teacher, and turn the attention of 
many to the Institute, whose attention and co- 
operation are needed for its increased usefulness. 

The income of the year, derived from the source 
alluded to, has been about $1,136, though a rather 
larger sum appears in the treasurer’s statement, 
owing toa partial payment of the dues of the next 
school year having reached the treasury a few 
days prior to the close of this. In this connec- 


the duties pertaining thereto, to the satisfaction 
of the Board. The health of Sarah M. Douglass, 
who has so long and faithfully served us as Prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Preparatory School, being some- 
what impaired, the managers aud herself concurred 
in the opinion that she should have assistance in 
her work. Frazelia Campbell, a pupil in the High 
School, was therefore detailed for the service, 
under the restriction that she should give only so 
much attention to it as could be given without 
interference with the prosecution of ber own 
studies. The arrangement has proved entirely 
satisfactory; and we are led to believe that the 
economical management of the school, and the 
training of our pupils for their future duties as 
teachers, combine to render the continuance and 
extension of this plan of action desirable. The 
largely increased number of pupils in the Boys’ 
Preparatory School, since entering our present 
building, has also made more help in this depart- 
ment necessary; and James Fields Needham, a 
graduate of the Institute has been appointed to 
wssist in both the Boys’ High and Preparatory 
Schools, under the general direction of the Princi- 
pal, and is now performing his duties to the satis- 
faction of the Board. 

‘The several changes here alluded to, have in- 
creased the aggregate of our salaries to $5,360 per 
annum. 

Our High School rooms will readily accommo- 
date about 90 pupils of each sex ; or 62 more of 
both than are now enrolled. The corps of in- 
structors is now so large, competent and well- 
organized, that we believe the full complement of 
pupils could be received and properly attended to, 
with but little increased expense beyond the ad- 
ditional receipt from their tuition fees. Harnestly 
desirious that the liberal endowwent of the Insti- 
tute may perform its utmost measure of good, and 
renewedly impressed with the great present need 
of the liberal education of the colored population 
of this country, whether considered in its social, 
political or moral bearing, we commend to teachers 
the opportunity offered by the Institute for the 
instruction of their pupils in the higier branches; 
and especially do we desire that the schools for 
colored children in this city, both public and 
private, may beso graded and otherwise perfected 
as to insure to us a steady and sufficient supply of 
qualified applicants for admission. We should 
then be enabled to dispense with our Preparatory 
Departments, which are now conducted not from 
choice but necessity, and appropriate the whole 
means at our command tothe High School classes. 

The course of study prescribed for our schools 
has remained unchanged during the past year. 
The thoroughness of instruction imparted has ex- 
ceeded, we believe, that of any previous period in 
the history of the Institute. 

The usual annual exhibition of the pupils was 
given at National Hall, on the 2d of 11th month 
last, before a large audience, and the diploma of 
the Institute presented at that time to four pupils 
who had completed the course of study, and other- 
wise complied with our requirements, viz: The- 
ophilus J. Minton, John Henry Davis, Charles 


tion, it may be proper to remark, that after care-|dward Evans, and Hester A. Glasgow. 


ful consideration of the expense of living, and ti:e 
increasing usefulness of our teachers, the managers 
advanced the salaries of most of them during the 


The usual examination of the classes was made 
at the Institute on the previous day, and evi- 
denced satisfactory progress on the part of the 


year; so that the Principal of the Institute now! pupils, as well as a deep interest on that of the 


receives, as compensation for his services as prin- 
cipal and librarian, $1,200 per annum, and the 
occupancy of a comfortable dwelling adjoining the 
school property, and the Principal of the Female 
Departwent, $1,000. 


teachers, and qualification for their work. 

Prizes have been awarded, as heretofore, for 
proficiency in the several departments of study, 
and for diligence and good conduct. Eleven lec- 


‘tures on scientific subjects have been delivered at 


The several teachers employed a year ago con- the Institute during the past winter. 
tinue to hold their respective positions, and fulfil) The library has been increased by 80 volumes, 
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(45 by purchase and 35 by donation,) and the 
use of it by the pupils and others has consider- 
ably increased. 
now in the library is 2,288. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers. 
Joun EH. Carter, Secretary. 
Philada. 5th mo. 14th, 1867. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Of the Church in its first and pure state, when it 
was clothed with the sun, and had the moon 
under its feet, and was crowned with the crown 


of twelve stars, travailing to bring forth, and 


brought forth the man-child, which was to rule 

all nations with a rod of tron. 

It pleased the Father to send his Son into the 
world (in his name, power, and authority,) to 
gather out of the world; and to manifest his name 
to the men whom he should gather out of the 
world. The Jews (for all their great profession, 
and high esteem of themselves) were but a worldly 
polity, having but worldly, elementary shadows of 
good things to come, and to be set up in the king- 
dom of the Messiah. John preached, that the 
kingdom was at hand; Christ said, it was come: 
Jobn prepared for it, Christ brought it. He came 
in the Spirit, in the life, in the virtue, in the 
dominion of the Most High; and he gathered 
disciples unto him, by the word and power of the 
Father. And those that continued in the Word, 
were his disciples indeed ; of his gathering ; such 
as the Father had sent the Son out to seek ; even 
the new sort of worshippers, who should worship 
neither at Samaria, nor Jerusalem; nor with re- 
ference to any other outward place; but in the 
Spirit and in Truth. They should meet together 
in that name, wherein Christ had gathered them, 
and meeting so, he would be in the midst of them, 
and they should feel the presence, power, and au- 
thority, which belonged to his church. Now, if 
any would know what kind of persons these dis- 
ciples are, Christ giveth many descriptions of 
them. They are such as are born from above, 
such as are changed by the name and power which 
gathers them. They are Jews inward, circumcised 
inwardly; such as are baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire ; squared stones, hewn by the 
Spirit, for the spiritual building; not old, rough, 
fierce, cruel, implacable, unregenerate, unholy 
spirits; but meek, gentle, lowly, tender, poor in 
spirit, merciful, peaceable in themselves, and 
making peace among men, renewed, and sanctified 
in spirit; holy in conversation, suffering (both 
from the heathenish, and from the worldly pro- 
fessing spirit) for that power of Truth and right- 
eousness, which they profess and bear witness to. 
They are the salt of the earth, having that in them 
which seasoneth their own hearts, and which 
hath virtue in it to season others. They are the 
light of the world, having that in them which 
casts rays of light, conviction, and demonstration, 
wherever they go. They being changed into the 
leaven of the kingdom, become a leaven, and soa 
weight upon iniquity; testifying against, yea, 
bowing down and afflicting that spirit, as the 
power of life springs in them and breaks forth 
through them. Now, if the church be thus; if 
it be a gathering by the power into the power; 
by Christ, who came in the name, into the name 
in which he came; must not the ministry needs 
be much more thus? Must not they be grown in 
the name, be grown in the power, who are to min- 
ister to those who are gathered into the name, 
who are gathered into the power? Must not they 
be well grown in the Spirit, if they be able min 
isters of the Spirit? Did not Christ, when he 
sent out his disciples to preach in his name, give 


The total number of volumes 


them of his Spirit and power? And afterwards, 
when he was to go away, and they to succeed him, 
what were they to succeed him inf Were they 
not to succeed him in his Spirit and power? And 
did not-he bid them wait for it, before they went 
forth to preach and set up his kingdom? And 
was it not by this the church was gathered? And 
can the church be preserved by any thing beneath 
this? Yea, falling short of this, is it not in a de- 
generated and fallen estate? After that those 
who had been gathered in the name, had waited 
as Christ directed them, for the holy Spirit and 


power, and after it had fallen upon them, then 


the glory began, then the ministry shined; then 
the church (or people gathered in the Spirit and 
power) shined; then great life was in them all, 
then great grace and holiness was upon thew all, 
then faith (which springs from the Spirit and 
power) was fresh, then love abounded ; then they 
minded not earthly things, but the kingdom, the 
life, the glory, which was,come upon them in 
power; then Satan’s kingdom fell down like 
lightning, and they went on (in and with the 
Spirit which led them) conquering the Jewish 
professors, and the heathenish worshippers also; 
none being able to resist. the power and spirit 
wherein they spake and ministered. Read the 
scriptures of the New Testament, and wait. on 
God for the opening of the true eye in you; and 
these things will be manifest and plain to you 
therein ; for the sweetness, freshness, precious- 
ness and beauty of that state may abundantly be 
read there, by those whose eyes the Lord opens, 
To instance in some places. Peter writes two 
general epistles, in one whereof he speaks of their 
having received like precious faith with them, 2 
Peter, i. 1, and in the other, that they did rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory, 1 Peter, i. 
8. Yea, he speaks also of their being as lively 
stones, built up a spiritual house, an holy priest- 
hood, (mark; all God’s people who are gathered 
into the name, who are of the faith, who are in 
the life and power, are priests unto him,) to offer 
up Spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Christ 
Jesus, 1 Pet. ii. 5. Now was ita small thing tobe 
a priest under the law, to offer up the outward sa- 
crifices thereof? What is it then to be a priest in 
the Holy Spirit and power of life? John also 
writes a geveral epistle, wherein he divides chris- 
tians into three estates (children, young men, fa- 
thers,) speaking great things and glorious of them 
all. He said, The darkness is past, and the true 
light now shineth. Paul had said, the night is 
far spent, and the day is at hand; but he said, 
the night is past, and the day is come, 1 John, ii. 
8. And he writes toall (children, young men, 
fathers,) as being passed from the darkness, and 
in the light of the day. The little children had 
had their sins forgiven them for his name’s sake, 
and had known the Father, 12, 18, v. The young 
men were strong, and the word of God did abide 
in them, and they had overcome the wicked one, 
14, v. The fathers kuew him that was from the 
beginning, 13, 14, v. and knowing that, they 
knew enough ; for that was it which appeared to 
save, and that was it which was to be preached, 
even that which was from the beginning, the 
light which was with God, the light which was 
God, in which is no darkoess at all, i. 1,5. Yea 
the little children had an unetion from the Holy 
One, and they knew all things; and John wrote 
not unto them as not knowing the truth, but be- 
cause they knew it, ii. 18, 20,21. Yea, they had 
received the anointing, aud it did abide in them, 
an’ they needed not that any man should teach 


them, but as the same anointing taught them of|to dispose of his goods on account of the j 


all things ; and it so taught them, as that no se- 


ducer nor anti-christian deceiver could impose or| French “ Gold Oreide.” It is manuf 


prevail upon them, they keeping to it, 18, 26 
v. What a glorious state was here when 
little children were thus advanced in the stre 
and power of life? Sure that promise was r 
zood indeed, Ye shall be all taught of God, 9 
the little children were thus taught. Yea, 

they were taught to abide in him, so as 

might not sin; for how could they, the anoin 
abiding in them, and teaching them of all thi 
and they being in subjection thereto; for 

preserves out of sin the vessel in whom it di 
and reigns. Sin is a transgression of the | 
but they that are in the anointing, taught by 
anointing, subject to the anointing, are far a 
the righteousness of the law, even in the 1 
teousness of the Son; the righteousness of w 
nature is far above the righteousness which 
law requires of man’s vature. And let men 
and imagine what they will, the sinner is 
in the redemption and power of righteousr 
which is by Jesus Christ. For that which is] 
of God doth not commit sin, but the seed rem 
eth in him which is born of God, preserving 

from the nature and spirit of the devil, and f 
the works which flow from that nature and sp 
ili. 4, &c. Yea, they might so walk as that t 
hearts should not condewn them; but that 
might have contidence towards God, 20, 21 
And as Christ said to the Father; Father, t 
always hearest me; so could they say, Wha 
ever we ask, we receive of him, because we k 
bis commandments, and do those things that 
pleasing in his sight, 22, v., even as Christ 
said, He that sent me is with me, &e., for ] 
always those things that please him, John, » 
29. Yea, these little children, having recei 
the anointing, were able to try spirits, and — 
tried and overcome them (notwithstanding 

subtilty and strength of their deceits,) bees 
that light, life, spirit and power which dj 
within them, was greater than that which wai 
the world, iv. 1, 4. And can the less overe« 
the greater, the greater keeping to its streng 
Nay, nay: These that are of the love, and dj 
in the love, are (by the power and virtue of 
love) kept out of all the snares and devices of 
enemy; for the enmity cannot enter the love, 
the soul that abides in the love; but only 
that departs out of it. Here is a munitior 
rocks, here is safety indeed; let him that h 
an ear hear, and let him that bath a spiritual 
read and consider. What should be said mo 
them.? They were in the love which keeps’ 
commandments of the birth to which the vic 
is given, and in the faith which gives the viet 
3,4, v. Yea, did they not so keep themsel 
as that the wicked one could not touch them 

v. How could he, when they had overe 
him, and abode in that which overcame h 
Satan falls like a flash of lightning before 
power of Truth, before the living faith; the] 
which is from, and stands in, the power. A 
the devil would fly from those that resisted 
how much more would he fly from those tha 
overcome him, and stood armed with that a 
which is painful and dreadful to him ? 

(To be continued.) 


Oreide.—This is a new metallio alloy, € 
sively used in this country as a substitut 
gold. Stores have sprung into existence l 
the country for the sale of it, and news 
contain flaming advertisements of a “ ful 
jewelry for one dollar, being the stock of 
manufacturer,” (or merchant,) “ who is 0 


It is a French discovery, and is cal led J 


ge extent in Waterbury, Connecticut. It 
3 a very cl se resemblance to gold in color, 
ity, and fineness of grain; so close that it 
ives every one but practical dealers or experts. 
omponent parts consist of pure copper, 100 
}; zine, or (preferably) tin, 17 parts; mag- 
, 6 parts; sal ammoniac, 3.6 parts; quick- 
_ 1.8 parts; tartar of commerce, 9 parts; all 
d as follows: the copper is first melted, then 
pagnesia, sal ammoniac, lime, and tartar in 
ler are added, little by little; the crucible is 
briskly stirred for about half an hour, so as 
ix thoroughly, and then zine is added in 
| grains by throwing it on the surface, and 
ing it until it is entirely fused; the crucible 
en covered, and the fusion maintained for 
t thirty-five minutes; the surface is then 
med, and the alloy is ready for casting. 

1 fineness of grain in this alloy gives to those 
sts of art composed of it a delicacy and a 
ty of detail that cannot be obtained trom the 
ze. ‘The alloy is essentially ductile and 
eable, and can be cast, rolled, drawn, stamped, 
ed, beaten into a powder or leaves, or treated 
iy other way the artizan may desire. 

he discovery of this new alloy is really won- 
il, and its use will have a tendency to place 
in the reach of all, the useful, ornamental 
higher products of art. 

immense number and amount of articles 
anufactured out of this alloy, and sold South 
West, and none but excellent judges can tell 
m gold. 


——+>—___- 
For “The Friend.” 


The Poor in our Midst. 

r sympathies bave been sv long and freely 
ed South, there is some danger of neglect- 
laims at home. Were a true and detailed 
made out, of the number and condition of 
or within reach of Friends of Philadelphia 
icinity—the number of children who go not 
ool of any kind, who have few, if any home 
nces on the side of virtue—it should arouse 
al to acquit us of our duty as stewards of 
old gifts. In an interview with — Ruffin, 
e vf the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
e purpose of inducing him to allow his 
le” to attend Freedwen’s schools, he object- 
ying “‘ they have not time—they can hardly 
rt themselves now.” After a full hearing, 
length admitted, that they could spare an 
r two in theevenings; and finally believed 
hey would do more work and better, by di- 
their time between work and school. In 
sion, however, true to Confederate -tactics, 
st have athrust at Northern morality, say- 
‘you will find much to do at home.” 

best return I could make to this, was a 
of facts about the Colored Institute, and 
ount of taxes paid by the coloured popula- 
our northern cities. Still I have often 
elt the justice and the keenness of that 
-, You will fiod much to do at home.” 
e comfort drawn from the success of the 
te, and from the thrift and intelligence 
nt amongst many of our colored people, 
ail to soothe the conscience of any benefi- 
an, beholding the ignorance, destitution, 
ity and sluggishness of the poor in our 
both white and colored. It is deeply hu- 
ng, soul stirring and alarming, when we 
r our blessings; and not the less so when 
sider the fruit and effect of this state of 
, to be realized by the next generation. 
every christain person set himself to his 
n this debt, and faithfully, persistently, 
ge it. Let us try how many of us can 
hour or two each week, for the good of 
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THE FRIEND. 


souls, our own souls included. ‘ He that water- 
eth shall be watered himself.” 

Just what effort is required, need not, cannot 
be now specified for others. Ifa right purpose is 
presented to any one, a right way of effécting it 
may be found. Deeds rather than words are 
wanting. Statistics first of all, (founded on per- 
sonal inquiry or on authentic documents) con- 
cerning the number, classes, disposition and lo- 
ealities of children as to schools; inquiries into 
the wishes and abilities of parents in regard to 
sending them to charity or first-day schools; 
into the ways of teaching in such schools, if 
any are existing and properly accessible ; what 
sort of books and type are used; how many plain 
good testaments or testaments and psalms are 
needed. Some proceedings of this kind have re- 
vealed the fact that many children and adults are 
painfully striving over dirty little type and other 
discouraging hindrances here within half an hour’s 
ride of our great Bible depositories. 

I want to use words and time enough, and no 
more than are enough, to bring the readers of 
“The Friend’’ face to face with our duty in this 
matter. Will this account do for any of us, even 
with the one talent, ‘ Lo, there thou hast that 
is thine’? What answer can we exyect but 
that which is affixed, ‘Thou wicked and sloth- 
ful servant,” &c. ‘‘Take therefore the talent 
from him,” &c. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these ye did it not to me.” 
“« And these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment: but the righteous into life cternal.”’ 
‘« Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say.” ® fod ic 

Germantown, Seventh mo. 8th, 1867. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1867. 


We have received two newspapers from the 
West, each marked to draw attention to a some- 
what florid account of a “‘ Baptist Sabbath School” 
celebration recently held, at which the different 
classes displayed ‘ neat little banners,” and the 
exercises were accompanied by singing various 
songs, &. Among those mentioned as taking 
pait as speakers the names of two prominent 
members of one of the Western Yearly Meetings 
are given, and we suppose the striking inconsis- 
tency of their thus acting with the profession they 
make, and the position in the Society they occupy, 
induced whoever may have sent the papers to call 
attention to the subject. 

Such inconsistencies among the leaders of the 
people are evidences, now not unfrequently dis- 
played—of the lapsed condition into which our 
religious Society has fallen; but in the present 
state of feeling among a large proportion of its 
members, little can be done to change it by either 
argument or remonstrance, ‘There isa spirit at 
work which wonld lay waste the ancient profes. 
sion and doctrines of our religious Society, and 
draw Friends away from the spirituality of that 
which they have once known, and many are 
catched with it.”” This was the dying testimony 
of on> who had grown up to be a pillar in the 
church, and knew that whereof he testified, and 
we are sadly experiencing its truthfulness; but 
until it may please the great Head of the Church 
to rebuke and cast out this spirit, it would seem 
as though those who see its desolations, and dare 
not give place to its government, can do little 
more than watch over themselves, point out its 
fruits, and seek for ability to intercede that the 
whole flock may not be driven away in the dark 
and cloudy day. 
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Our readers will have noticed in our forty-fourth 
bumber some extracts taken from ‘The British 
Friend,” of the proceedings of the “ meeting of 
the Provisional Committee of Friends’ Foreign 
Missions.” From which it appears that in an- 
swer to “‘ some uneasiness expressed at the wide- 
spread rumor that I. S. Sewell intended to unite 
in a participation of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper on his arrival at Madagascar,” it was 
stated, and the explanation appears to have given 
“‘much satisfaction”’ to the committee—many of 
whom are the leading men in London Yearly 
Meeting,”—that I. S. 8. and his companion, who 
are the missionaries sent out by this committee, 
‘in case they found on their arrival in Madagas- 
ear that the peculiar circumstances of the natives 
should render it necessary for them to modify 
their previous habit as to these matters, then and 
then only, they wished to be left at liberty to act 
as way might open, “‘and so far this committee 
was prepared to stand by them.” 

This is abandoning the religious testimony 
ever held by Friends in relation to the observance 
of this rite, and that of water baptism, and placing 
abstaining from taking the “sacrament’’ on the 
part of the missionaries and the members of the 
committee, no higher than a mere habit. 

The plea that this “ participation in the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper,’”’ was to be done out 
of “christian consideration for their weak and 
lately pagan brethren” cannot be admitted. For 
with the significance attached to the use of the 
bread and wine by nearly all christian professors, 
it is eminently calculated to mislead ‘‘ weak and 
lately pagan brethren” as to its real value and the 
effects resulting from it, and we cannot see how 
apy consistent and conscientious Friend could be 
instrumental in propagating or upholding such 
departures by our members from the spirituality 
of the christian religion. It is encouraging to 
find that the Meeting for Sufferings in London 
declined sanctioning the liberation of such mis- 
sionaries going out under the name and patronage 
of Friends to Madagascar, though the Morning 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders had previously 
done so. 

But this “ Provisional Committee,” appear to 
feel quite satisfied that although ‘the Society of 
Friends in its collective capacity” is not at present 
prepared to take “ the responsibility of the work’”’ 
in which it is now engaged, yet, ‘in a few years 
the Yearly Meeting would accept the burden now 
resting on this voluntary and independent com- 
mittee ;” and in the mean time “they would not 
cease to uphold these [missionaries] until the 
Yearly Meeting shoull undertake the responsi- 
bility.” 

Past events give reason to fear this anticipated 
change for the worse may prove true; but we may 
hope better things, hope that even some of these 
zealous, and we doubt not, sincere men, may have 
their eyes open to see how rapidly they are low- 
ering the standard of the Society to that of a mere 
dissenting sect. Be that as it may, we have full 
faith that the time will come, and perhaps sooner 
than many anticipate, when the Seciety of Friends, 
be it larger oresmaller, will lift up its voice to 
testify against those who would lead it back to 
the beggarly elements and to conformity to the 
rites and practices of other religious bodies from 
which it was originally brought out. 

The half-way consent of Dublin Yearly Meeting 
to its members’ reading the scriptures in meetings 
gathered for Divine worship, whenever they may 
think it necessary for securing correct quotations, 
and its full sanction to substituting scripture read- 
ing meetings for méetings for worship in the after- 
noon of First-day, where the members of such meet- 
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ings may desire it, looks as though Friends’ views 
in relation to the character of that worship which 
is acceptable to the Father, are either much mis- 
understood there, or considered erroneous and 
calling for change. And unless a higher power 
than man’s shall put a stop to these annual 
changes, we apprehend it will not be very long 
before we will see scripture reading forming part 
of the services in a large portion of the professed 
meetings for worship throughout the Society, 
while silent meetings will be discarded as not be- 
ing adapted to the imperfect religious growth of 
those who assemble. 

Let those who think they stand take heed lest 
they fall, and let all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity cease not to implore Him that 
they may be brought to see more fully eye to eye, 
and in that unity which can be known in Him 
alone, labor in the meekness of wisdom to bring 
the Society back to its original christian doctrines 
and testimonies. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foruian.—Ismail Pasha, the King of Egypt, arrived 
in London, from Paris, on the 6th inst. He was received 
with unusual marks of distinction. A large body of 
troops was in attendance and formed an escort to the 
king, who is the guest of Harl Derby. 

A detachment of troops has been ordered by the Eng- 
lish government to Abyssinia to compel the kiug of that 
country to release the British subjects who have been 
held as prisoners there for a long time past. 

It is reported that Napoleon has concluded upon dis- 
arming 34,000 men of the French army immediately. 
The International Congress for the regulation of the gold 
and silver coinage, now in session in Paris, have fixed 
upon the gold five franc piece and its multiples as the 
basis for @ uniform currency in Burope and America. 
The late returns from the Bank of France show a large 
increase in the metallic reserve. 

The Portuguese Chamber of Deputies has passed a 
bill for the reform of the penal code and for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. 

Secret drilling is still kept up by the Fenians in vari- 
ous parts of Ireland. A large number of men were re- 
cently discovered near Wicklow, engaged in practicing 
military manceuvres, and some of them were captured. 

The French government has granted a concession to 
the new Franco-American Telegraph Co., which pro- 
poses to lay a submarine cable from Brest to some point 
on the American coast. 

All the Courts of Earope have adopted mourning for 
the death of Maximilian. When the news of his execu- 
tion was received by the captain of the Austrian cor- 
vette Elizabeth, which was waiting at Vera Cruz to 
receive Maximilian and convey bim to Austria, her 
Austrian commander made application to the Mexican 
government, through Capt. Roe of the U. S. navy, re- 
questing that the remains might be forwarded to his 
vessel. The result of the application was not known. 
Vera Cruz surrendered to the Liberal forces on the 27th 
ult. The steamer Tabasco, bearing the Mexican flag, 
arrived at Mobile on the 4th inst., with five hundred of 
the foreign legion who formed part of the garrison of 
Vera Cruz. 

The latest advices from Hayti represent affairs as un- 
satisfactory. Three border towns had pronounced in 
favor of annexation with St. Domingo. 

The Captain General of Cuba, who assumed power 
about eight months since, announces that efforts to con- 
tinue the slave trade are still detected, and that he will 
resort to more effective measures for its repression. He 
desires that all who hear of any intended slave debarka- 
tion shall give prompt notice. 

At the latest advices, the ravages of yellow fever con- 
tinued at Mauritius. The mortality was fearfully great ; 
about 30,000 persons having already died of the disease. 
Business was suspended, and all persons who were able 
were leaving the island. 

The government of the “ Dominion of Canada” has 
been organized. The population of the Dominion is 
about 3,800,000, and the extent of territory 377,000 
square mniles. The public debt is about $75,000,000, 
and the yearly income $18,000,000. 

The cable dispatches of the 8th say that the Emperor 
Napoleon charges the death of Maximilian on the church 
party in Mexico. The six-penny system of postage, be- 
tween America and England, will be put into operation 
about the commencement of the year 1868. The States 


of the North German Confederation have accepted the 
plan of tariff proposed by Prussia. Consols, 94%. U.S. 
5-20’s 73. 
Middling uplands cotton, 103d. Orleans, 11d. 


In the Senate thirty-four members answered to their 
names, and in the House one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers were present. A resolution offered by Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, to appoint a committee of nine to inquire 
what further legislation is required respecting recon- 
struction matters, was adopted. 
resolution that the business of this session shall be con- 
fined to the removal of obstructions which have been 
or are likely to be placed in the way of the fair execu- 
tion of the reconstruction acts. 
resolutions of thanks to Generals Sheridan, Pope, Scho- 
field and Sickles, for the able and faithful performance 
of their duties as Commanders of the several Military 
Districts. It is stated that the Secretary of the Treasury 
does not intend to make any recommendation to Con- 
gress regarding the finances, the laws now in force being 
deemed sufficient for his official purposes. 
posed the session would be a brief one. On the 8th 
inst., the Senate Judiciary Committee reported a new 
bill entitled “ An act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States,” which was read and 
ordered to be printed. The House resolutions of thanks 
to the military commanders were not received in the 
Senate. 
struction reported a supplemental bill to construe the 
acts of 3d mo. 2d and 3d mo. 23d, 1867. 


terior has received a report from the government Com- 
missioners in connection with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, stating that they have examined the eleventh 
345th and terminating at the 385th mile post west from 


the initial point, ready for service, and recommend its 
acceptance by the government. 


the section, and a turn table has been built at Jules- 


Julesburg. 


THE FRIEND. 


Breadstuffs dull and quotations unsettled. 


Unirep Statss.—Congress assembléd on the 3d inst. 


The Senate passed a 


The House passed 


It was sup- 


In the House the Select Committee on Recon- 


The Union Pacific Railroad.—The Secretary of the In- 


section of forty miles of that road, commencing at the 


The road is now open 
for business: as far westward as Julesburg, 380 miles 
west from the initial. The telegraph has been built 
westward as far ag the 385th mile, the termination of 


burg, and depots are being erected at Big Spring and 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 266. Of cholera 
infantum, 38. The mean temperature of the Sixth 
month, according to the record kept at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, was 72.19 deg.; the highest during the month 
was 88.50 deg., and the lowest 53 deg. The amount of 
rain was 11.02 inches, which is said to be an unprece- 
dented quantity in one month. Nearly seven inches fell 
within a period of 24 hours. The whole amount of rain 
during the first six months of this year was 30.20 inches; 
during the corresponding portion of 1866, it was 22.47 
inches. 

The Reported New Island in the Pacific cannot be 
found. A San Francisco dispatch says: Captain Mills, 
of the schooner Caroline Mills, reports the search for the 
new island in the Pacific unsuccessful. He cruised 
thoroughly the locality assigned for the island, and 
found the water discolored, as if from a bank, for 200 
miles, but no soundings could be obtained. No land 
exists within 500 miles of the locality. : 

Miscellaneous.—The amount of gold in the U. States 
Treasury, on the lst inst., was $108,000,000. 

The Jackson Clarion contains the return of a census 
made for 1866 of the population of Mississippi, except 
the small county of Perry. The total returns are: 
Whites, 343,460; blacks, 381,258: total, 724,718. As 
compared with the census of 1860, the account stands 
thus: 


In 1860 the total white population was 353,899 
{n 1860 the total black population was 447,404 
Making a grand total of : ‘ é 801,303 
Deduct total population of 1866, : R 724,718 
And we find a total loss of 76,585 
As follows: ; 
White, i nie whe Sing gb 
Blacks, : ; : . 66,146—76,585 
Excess of blacks in 1866, . . 4 5 37,798 


A Washington dispatch says: “ Information has been 
received at the Department of the Interior showing that 
the massacre at Fort Phil. Kearny was caused by a 
military order establishing military posts without the 
consent of the Indians on the Montana road by Powder 
river and Big Horn, and that the Cheyenne war grew 
out of the approach of our troops. The Iadians, it is 
stated, deserted their village, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed, fearing that they would be again treated as they 
were by Captain Chevington in December, 1864. An 
official order will probably be communicated to Oon- 


gress at the present session embodying the above ft 
with such recommendation as the commission consi 
necessary to ensure peace among all the Indian tribe 


on the 8th inst. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 109}; ditto, 5-20, new, 1078; d 


$8.10. 
flour, common to fair extra, $9.10 a $10.90; trade 
family, $11.10 a $16. 
a $3.25 ; white Michigan, $2.95; California, $2.90; 
2 Milwaukie, $2.25. 
88 a 89 cts.; western, 75 a 78 cts. Western mixed ¢ 
$1.06 2 $1.08. Middling uplands cotton, 26 a 26} 


The Indian tribes in New Mexico are becoming troul 


some. The Navajoes and Apaches are especially host 
Fort Wallace was attacked by a band of 200 Indians 
the 22d ult. Two soldiers and three Indians were kil 
and several soldiers were wounded. 


The Wheat Harvest.—According to the returns furni 


ed to the Department of Agriculture, the average 
winter wheat is as large, in a majority of the States 
last year, although it is less in a few of the princi 
wheat growing States. 
diana report a diminished average; Virginia, Geor; 
Arkansas and Tennessee a largely increased grow 
the New England States show a slight increase ; 
Middle States a similar advance, not exceeding six 
cent., and the Southern States an average increase 0 
per cent. 
two hundred millions of bushels may be expected ix 
the States and territories. 


Texas, Kansas, Ohio and 


If the conditions continue favorable, at le 


All the other cereals are represented in good co: 


tion, i 


The Central Pacific Railroad—A San Francisco 


patch of the 7th says: The Central Pacific Railroa 
being pushed forward with great energy, and is expe 
to be completed over the mountains by November n 
Sixteen thousand men are employed in grading betw 
Cisco and Truckee. 
will be finished in August. Large orders have t 
sent east, by the company, for cars and locomoti 
The business of the road this year is in excess of 
year. The gross earnings for June were $122,00 
coin. 


The summit tunnel, 1658 feet l 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotat 
New York.— American gold 1 


Superfine State flour, $6. 


10-40, 5 per cents, 102. 
Baltin 


Shipping Ohio, $960 a $10.75. 
New amber southern wheat 


Rye, $1.55 a $1.60. State 


Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $8.50; higher gr 
from $9 to $16. Old red wheat, $2.65. Rye, $ 
Yellow corn, $1.10 a $1.12. Oats, 84 a 85 cts. 

seed, $3.05 a $3.10. Cloverseed, $8 a $8.50. 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue D 
yard were light this week. Extra sold at 17 a 18 
fair to good, 14 a 16 cts., and common, 11 a 13 
About 8000 sheep sold at 54 a 6} cts. per Ib. gi 
Hogs, $9 a $10 per 100 lbs. net. Gtiengo — When 
advanced, No. 2 is quoted at $2 88 a $2.90. No. 1¢ 
84hcts. Oats, 55} cts. Rye, $1.02. Cincinnati —Wi 
red wheat, $2.20 a $2.40. No. 1 corn, 95 cts. (¢ 
80 cts. Rye, $1.20. St. Louis——New wheat, $2. 
$2.30. Corn, 86a$1. Oats, 72 a 76 cts. Rye, 
824 cts. Milwaukie.—No. 1 wheat, $2.33 ; No. 2, $ 
Oats, 60 cts. No. 1 corn, 83 cts. Louisville. 

wheat, $2. “Corn, 92 cts. Oats, 80 a 82 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


: 

. 

Received from William Hall, Jr., 0., $4, vols. 40 
41, and for Elizabeth Cope, O., $2, volt 41; from 
Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 40; from Chas. L. Willits, 
$2, vol. 41; from Geo. Foster, L. L., $6.50, vols. 3 
and 41; from Jos. W. Doudna, O., per Asa Garre 
Agt., $2, vol. 40; from J. W. Coffee, 0., $5, to sf 
vol. 40; from J. S. Fowler, O., $5, to No. 27, vol. 


WANTED 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the fam 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa. A 
cation may be made to either of the undersigned m 
bers of the Committee, viz : b 

Jacob Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
Richard B. Bailey, Marshalton, Chester Co 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., near Philade! 
Joseph Elkinton, No, 783 So, Second St., P 


' FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAD 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILAD 
Physician and Superintendent,--Josaua H.Wok 
ton, M. D. : UY a 
. Application for the Admission of Patients 1 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes En 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Bo 


Pa 
APRA RAS 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street, 


